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Ir is now five years ago since I first became ac- 


’, ? guainted with Julia W———. She was then a 
be XI) %|? virl budding into womanhood, but still a girl, fas. 
@\\/? * « = 


cinating in her manners, the hght of joy clistening 
in her beautiful blue eye, and the sweetest smile 
playing on her mouth, that ever won a man from 


* sober contemplation” to the bower of love. She 





The 


beauty which belonged to her was of somewhat a 


was tall, yet not ungraceful in her figure. 


nameless character, it consisted rather in the com- 


bined expression of the entire features, than the 


separate grace of one. She lived with her father 
and mother in the city of ——-. ‘The first was 
a straight forward, blunt inan, one of those spec. 


He had 


cnough of common sense to perceive the relations 


mens of humanity now almost extinct. 


vw oe. rer oe “eee 


of neht and wreng, and enouvh of honesty to ex- 


press his sentiments when formed. ‘The mother 
was of another character, scheming and ; 


and | dreaded from the first moment that 


uibitious, 
l be he Id 
Julia, the influence of maternal suthovity upon her 
Yet} stllh ye don.th 


freshness ronnd 


susceptible mind. re seemed 


so much of her young heert, so 


much of purity, enthusiasm, and nature's 
that I almost dreamed that like some holy thins 
she miott pass uly that 


' 
. ne ‘ ’ hd 
iy uncontaniinaveda by 


which was around her. It was ata ball I first met 
her, and 1 ly eye Cc ueht hers almost immediately 
on her cutlrance into the roomn.— Wherever she 
moved throuch the muezy dunce my eye followed 


her, and it was with a heavy sich T finally watched 
¢ from the rooin. A 
hurried inqotrics as to her rank i: her 
The 


wes net above me 


her grace! form retin few 


Lite, expec. 
tutions, &c. and [ took my leave. e was one 
thing at least to rejoite in, she 
except in beauty and virtue, and 


I retired to) 


Ll could dare to 


hope. ny room, but I could not sler p> 


the ima of Julia was present to my view—I 


ve 

thovueht [ saw her winnine smile or heard her silver 
laugh. dt bed, struck a lhieht 
took down favorite volume. "The 
" 


: beheld were these :— 


ose from my and 


my first words 


my cy 


And then over my mind a storm of past 
recollections. Dinily inthe vista of departed years 
I beh youthful love long, 


ld her who first won my 
lone ere either of us knew the perils of the path 4 
fondly | 


ped to tread. The : of that 


that early 


n the happiue 
first youtulul meeting, the bitternes of 
parting, and all its att dant causes ¢ 


I once 


throng. 
muced that to he 


,and no other 


Weer OL ine 


! maly are im- 


ba Wake 


should 


= et love which first was hers. Gradually 
these § tern thouchts gave way avain to the 
age of Julia, and bewildered with contended 


emotions, L fell asleep. 


It was a period of three weeks ere I again beheld 


the object of my attachment, ind then met her 


in a domestic circle, a scene more favorable to the 
development of her character and my own obser- 
yations thereon. I was still more fascinated with 
her manners, and chance soon gave me an op] 


tunity for conversation and the theme turnes 
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poctry. lL asked her of my favorite pocts. I was 


\ struck with the resemblance of her taste and at- 


tachments to mine. Jlow strange is it that we 
often love others only as they agree with us, and 
the utterance of contrary opimons, severs forever 
J flattered 


her—she seemed pleased—what woman would not. 


the chain of friendship which bound us. 
I praised the beauty of her person. I admired the 
grace of her mind. 
flash. We did not part until | had received from 
her a pressing invitation to visit her, and as I bade 


The hours sped like a lightning 


her farewell, | thought her look more than language 
spoke, “* I might perhaps love you.” "There was 
It 
was a cold winter night and we drew our chairs to 
the fire. I old and his 
charming The cldest daughter, Helen, 


who was indeed the intimate friend of Julia, was a 


little of attraction for me after her departure. 


was visiting an friend 


family. 
She 


merry mischief-making rallied 


my attentions, asked iny opinion of her friend, and 


girl. me on 


a thousand other teasing, vexatious questions, 
until, at length L found reiuge in retirement. 

It was soon after this, that affliction overtook 
me in more ways than one. A domestic bereave- 
went of the bitterest description, and an attack of 
sickness, threatened to prostrate 
Still 


Julia, 


me for a long 
period of time. in saner inoments I 
at length I 


covered, to her home was my first visit paid. I 


my 


thought of and when re. 


was received cordially, but not so wariniy as | 


expected. ‘There was one young man present who 


and l 


soon became restless, ill-tempered and finally lett 


seemed to pay marked attention to Julia, 
the house, 

‘Tine passed on, and deeper grew my affection 
for Julia. Her mother, | have reason to believe, 
was not my best friend, and I soon fancied I beheld 
my welcome grow colder and more formal at each 
visit. It was among my earliest wishes and most 
feryent hopes, to win, (if ever I won) a heart that 
should be devoted entirely to me, who could sy mpa- 
thise with my failings and my faith. 

It was some time afler,sthat I took a journey 
into the country, and before I left I spent an eve- 
ning by more than special invitation with Julia. 
She was dressed beautifully. The glorious brown 


ringlets of her hair were entwined tastefully with 


pearls, and on the parting of her hair, she wore a 
As I entered, 
she was languidly hall reclining on a velvet settee, 
and looking over a book which I had given her, 


splendid imitation diamond star. 


The tell-tale blood mounted to her velvet check as 


I entered, and she half rose to receive me. |] 
thought I had never looked upon a being more 


beautiful, little did I think that I should ever have 


to write what now my fingers trace in sorrow and 
Atiny urgent re quest she sat down to 


the piano, her graceful fingers glanced along the 


sadness. 


keys, and accompanying it with her voice, she 
with had 
often listened to her before, but L thought she never 
sung so well. 


obliged me one of our favorite airs. I 
The lines closed, 
Thine hath my young love been 
Finee the hour we un t, 
Thine shall ut ewer be 
Till thy heart shal! forget. 
We had not however, been seated long before 


visitor was announced. 


1 cannot describe My own 
feclinga, they were those of bitter chagrin and dis. 
appointment. As he entered the room his appear. 
ance struck me as remarkubly prepossessing. He 
was dressed in the lieight of the fashion, and if it 


was not jora jaunty rakish look which I observed 


ere 


— 
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about him, I certainly could have brought my 
mind to like him.— Mr. Rivers, Mr. .’ Trose 
bowed very distantly, took a book from the table, 
fumbled over the leaves, as if in search of something 
wished Mr. Rivers at the devil, and internally swore 
that Julia and myself should be henceforward 
strangers. 





There seemed to be a great deal of in- 
timacy existing between them, and after being 
tossed on the surge of tempestuous thoughts for a 
while, I rose and left the house. I scarcely knew 
what to think, what to say, I felt that Julia’s heart 
was at least changed, while it 
After an absence of several 
days, during which time I 


I doubted if ever 
had been truly mine. 
had delayed my visit 
to the country, L again called on her. 
calm clear beautiful 


It wasa 
and my mind from 
reflection had become tempered down to sonicthing, 
like quiet. I found that Julia was absent from 
I knew not why I should feel disappointed 
us I had not apprised her of my intended visit. I 


evening, 


walked away in no very enviable mood, and turned, 
rather from accident than design, 
principal theatres. 


into one of our 
The play was one of those 
divine creations of the mighty bard, over which I 
had in solitude and silence poured with delight, and 
in which [ had witnessed the mightiest efforts of 
the greatest actors of the age. ‘There was nothing 
particularly to fascinate me in the clocution of any 
performer there, and my eye wandered round the 
theatre. Youth, 


beauty, and fashion, were con- 


gregated there, but there was one form that at- 
tracted my attention above all the others. In the 
stage box, elegantly dressed, and engaged im ear- 
nest conversation with Mr. Rivers, was her to 


W hom my affection had once le cn so firnily plighted. 


I could not be mistaken. At the close of the per- 


formance I made my way homeward, and after re- 
uring to my room, I wrote the following note de. 
signing to despatch it on the following morning. 

* Farewell, Julia! you will hereafter acquit me 
of any other than the sincerest feelings, in thus for 
ever ending our acquaintance. How fondly Ihave 
revelled in that golden dream of hope that you 
would one day be mine—God who secth the hearts 
of all only knows. L[ can never believe that one 


whose young affection was truly pledged to an ob- 
ject , to that 


ate 


, Can recone ik 


conscience to be in 


the exclu 


frequent, and 


“ive company 

If lL have wronged you, forgive me, as I 
do the bitterness whieh your heartless conduct, has 
already and will ever, at each fresh remembrance, 
oceusion me.” 


my letter was 


another. 


next morning I left town, and long before 


delivered, I was’ miles and miles 


away from the spot which held her whose image 
was henceforth to be banished from my bosom. It 
is useless to lengthen out unnecessarily the subse- 
quent events. For a while, forgetting my loss, I 
apphed myself diligently to the attainment of emi. 
nence in my but 


profession. I was 


young in 
public favor, when | was consulted in a case of 
some importance, involying the most tender inter. 


ests of two young beings. It was an application to 
dissolve forever the bonds of union between those 
who had solemnly plighted their faith to each other 
in the There were many 
facts stated to me that seemed to fall familiarly on 


face of God and man. 
my mind, and the name was one which I had often 
heard, but was still more familiar from its associa- 
tions with past recollections. 

In short, Julia, had married Rivers, who on his 
part had returned her aflection by acruel and 
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shameless desertion. Ile was a man, as it sub- 
sequently proved, of the most exceptionable J 


character, and his companions were those whose 
society could not be indulged while morality and 
honor holds sway over the heart. ‘The wretch- 
ed wife had pined away under the misery of dis- 
appointment, and the anguish of her lot. The 
lustre of her eye had faded, and the beautiful bloom 
which was once on her cheek had been exchanged 
for that hectic flush, which heralds the onward 
march of the destroyer. She had indeed met her 
doom, but that was no hour for my spirit to triumph, 
it was more than humiliating to recollect in com- 
parison the thing of life, of beauty and joyousness, 
which once she was, and the faded flower retaining 
only the last trace of its fast departing beauty. 
While the arrangements for a 


dissolution of her 


hasty and unconsiderate marriage were pending, 
her reckless husband committed a crime which 
would have consigned him to prison for life, had 
he not secured himself for flight, and this was the 
gallant, fashionable Rivers, whose preposessing ap- 
pearance had once led me to half forgive the fic- 
kleness of my mistress. 

The fearful 
fearful work on the 


ravages of disease had done their 
fair form of Julia, and a few 
Many, 
many eyes there were who wept for her, but he 
whose duty it was to mourn, was far away 
The 
pression on my mind, and they were briefly and hu- 
midly recorded as a chapter of life. 


weeks saw her carried to her early grave. 


from 


the scene of sorrow. facts made a strong im- 
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PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE, 
BY MRS. OPIF. 
My next visit was to Lord and Lady Vaurien. 
I fuund them alone, and in much emotion. Lady 
Mary had that morning on her return home, posi- 
tively declared that nothing should compel her to 
marry Lord Lawless. 
I began thus—“T understand, my lord, that 
you and Lady Vaurien wish to marry Lady Mary 
to Lord Lawless, and that she 
the Is this true? 


is not one of mere 


is utterly averse to 


union. Believe me, the question 
curiosity.” 

Lord Vauricn answered me atonce that it was true ¢ 
while his lady’s cunning little eyes, as she fixed them 
on me, twinkled with indeseribable shrewdness. 


“Then know, my Lord, I am authorized by La. 
dy Mary to ask vour leave to propose to marry her 
myse/f—having her free consent to wed, if I can 
win her.” 


“You! you!” exclaimed both the delighted pa- 
rents at once, 
* Yes; and on the same terms as Lord Lawless 


offered. 


I will provide for your three boys; 
have, 


you know, 


for I 


infinitely more wealth than he 


bas: and through my 
* Oh, to be 


sick s, 


connexons interest.” 


- Be- 


you will 


more 


sure,” ered Lady Vaurien. 
if you make 
and that is more of 
Well, really, Mary has been 


very sly ‘—we saw her bent on re fusing Lord Law- 


we know “a promise 


keep it; 


than we can be sure 


with Lord Lawless. 


less, but we did not suspect the cause was attach- 
ment to you.” 
* Attuchment to me echoed I, 
“No: 


you have 


with scornful indi 
But my 


your consent.” 


enation ¢ you know it was 


not. lord, 


not assured me of 


** - 
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looking at her 
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“ ] assure you not only of my consent, but of my 
warmest approbation; and ah! what a comfort it is 
to think that my necessities will not have compelled 
the sacrifice of my child !” 

“ My lord,” I replied gravely, “in accepting my 
proposals, you sacrifice your child to your necessi- 
ties. If L were of a proper age to marry Lady Ma- 
ry, it would still be a sacrifice, for you know she 
loves another.” 

« Dear 


thought—we hoped—” 


me!” said both the parents, “ we 

“No, Lady Vaurien,” said I, “ you know that 
you knew the contrary ; you knew Lady Mary’s 
heart was still Arthur Merital’s, and yet you urged 
her to marry—and marry such a man too!” 

“1 certainly much prefer you, Mr. ‘Tresgothic, 
and really cannot allow such a marriage to bea 
hardship.” 

“Then Tam sorry for you, madam. I pity any 
woman who can think a marriage of mere interest 
But I 


must beg your patient attention, while I relate to 


is anything better than legal prostitution. 


you what it is necessary for you to know, in order to 
excuse the liberty which I am going to take.” 
They promise d me their attention, and ordered 
the servants to deny them to every one ;—but there 
is nothing they would not have promised me at that 
moment; for | had many thousands a year—and 
I was to be their son-in-law. Lam now going to 
appear what [ have some pretensions to be—a heros 
de roman—and you are now going to hear the his- 
But I did wish to tell it to more 


respectable auditors than Lord and Lady Vaurien 


tory of my life. 


and more interested too; for though the husband 
did appear to hear every word, I seon found that the 
wife’s eyes were riveted on a beautiful emerald 
heart that I wore on my wateh-chain, which dan- 
gled in my hand, and I had no doubt that she was 
saying to herself, “ ] wonder whether he will vive 
that to Mary, and whether Mary would give it to 
me!"—But Lam too prolix. Now then to begin. 

* Perhaps you ulready know,” said I, * that my 
grandmother’s immense fortune—a city fortune— 
was, according to the marriage settlement, settled 
on the second son of my father, being intended, no 
doubt, to purchase another peerage fot the fanuly. 
You also know that by the death of the first and 
second son I became the second son and heir to the 
fortune, of which, alas! I gained possession when 
it had ceased to have any charms for me, and when 
it could excite in me, at first, no feclings but the 
bitterness of unavailing regret.” 

“Did you not immediately try to procure a peer. 


age!” 


usked Lady Vaurien eagerly. 


“No, madam; the only woman whom I could 
ever wish to decorate with a coronet was become 
the wife of another. For her sake I might have 
sought distinctions ; but with my hope iny ambi. 
tion died also. I had loved, passionately loved, 
Lady Vaurien, and been beloved m return. tut 
was then only the third son of Lord Oldworth, 
was rich. 


but I 


constancy, and equally so of my mustress’ and ! 


and my muustress Accordingly hiy 


suit was rejected ; was sure of my own 


resolved to await pati ntly the chances of life, hop. 
ing that something might turn up in our favor; but 


in less than a twelvemonth after | had been refu- 


sed by her father, she married my rival, a man of 
. ; 


large fortune. I cannot, dure not dwell on the 


frenzied agonies which this event occasioned me. 
Yes: let me think it was frenzy that prompted me 
to do what I did. 


ZA * 
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l copi di out part ol the song ol 


‘ Thou art gone awa’ from me Mary,’ slightly alter. 
ing the lines to suit my situation ;—they are as 
follows :— 
Until this hour T never thought 
That aught could alter thee, Mary! 


Thou'rt still the mistress of my heart, 
Think what thou wilt of me, Mary. 


Though thou'st been false, yet while | live 
I'll still wish well to thee, Mary ! 

lean't forget, but U forgive, 
The wrong thou'st done te me, Mary! 

“This was a song she used to sing with great 
feeling, and she often expressed her wonder ut the 
falsehood which occasioned it. Having finished 
the extract, [ watched for her carriage one day in 
Bond street ; and as she got out of it I foreed it in- 
to her hand without speaking. I then gazed ny 
last on her; for she looked so beautiful. though 
very pale, that I dared not see her again: and I 
instantly went abroad; but not alone; my kind 
mother went with me; and to her soothings, and 
her watchful tenderness, I owed the recovery of 
my health and of my mind. It was now that I 
became possessed of my grandmother's fortune 
but it came too late—and I fear that I, at first re- 
ceived it unthankfally. 

* T remained abroad some years after ny moth- 
er left me; but on my father’s death I thought it 
right to return to England to try to console her, as 
she had consoled me; and from her I learned that 
my faithless Mary’s husband had spent all her 
fortune and his own; that she was in reduced cir- 
cumstances ; and that he was living abroad. She 
was then poor, while I was rich !—and call it weak- 
ness if you please, but [ could not endure the idea, 
ill as she had used me, that she should want aucht 
which money could purchase ; and I grieved to think 
that [ could not befriend her. 

“My mother, on my father’s death, shut herself 
up at her country-seat, which was within ten miles 
of Clifton; 1 therefore usually rode thither every 
morning. by way of change of scene. 


One morn- 


ny 1 tollowed by chancea shah! itly-dressed invalid 


leaning on her maid, 


ficulty : when. as she reached a pastry-cook’s shop, 


who seemed to walk with dif- 


she turned her head, saw me, uttered a sort of ex- 


claumation, and fainted away. IT caught her in my 
arms, and carned her into the shop. But judge of 
mv feclings when I found that it was my once-loved 


Mary! 


she recovered, | remembered nothing at that mo- 


Iler insensibilitv was short: and when 
ment but that she was ill, and that she had fainted 
at sight of me. But such meetings and such fecl- 


ines, though they can never be forwotten, had better 


not be deseribed. Suffice that L insisted on sup- 
porting her home. And it was such a home !— 
shabby, dark, unwholesome—and I cntreated to be 


allowed to see her the next day. She did not say 


No, and I fancied, she meant to say Yes. I there- 
fore called, but she refused to sce me. I called 
again—but she was still denied. 

Atleneth L heard she was considerably worse, 


1 and I called eve. 


and was in the ereatest danger ; 
ry day. and almost every hour, to e 


did. 


quire how she 
Cre day when | called, the servant vave ine 
a letter addressed tome; and changed as the char- 
ucters were, With a beating heart | recognized the 
precious handwriting of Mary. 


l instantly flew to my hotel with frenzied Impet- 


uosity, and locking myself into a room, ! read 

“1 teel that i am dy im: and as death, they 
say, dissolves all ties and all oblications, but such 
as aftiection sanctions and God approves, | trust 


that I inay venture to disclose the secrets of my 
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heart; and as death endues me with this privilege, 


I welcome its approach. 


107 « 
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Know then, that I have J 


| 
always loved, and never loved any other than you. ¢|% 
° 


But I was tauglit to believe that you were false, 


and engaged to another. Nay, they even caused 
But 


even that failed—and I declared your faithlessness 


your marriage to be inserted in the puper. 


was no excuse for mine. 

“The next attempt they made was a terrible 
one !—My father declared, if 1 did not marry Mr. 
Desmond, that he must destroy himself; that he 


owed him a great sum of money, which he could} 
discharge no other way than by giving him my } 
hand. I refused to believe them at first; but he > 
brought me documents to prove it; and lastly, he 
produced the pistol, and aimed it at his life. 

“This is no new tale—no new incident—such + 
things have been tried on others. With me the 
plan succeeded, and IT married ;—married without; 
one word of apology or excuse to you; and vet I ; 
knew myself excusable. Judge then what I felt, 
when you put these touching, generous lines in my ; 
hand—tines too which reminded me of former days. 
My first impulse was to write to you, and excul- 
pate myself; but my second was to repress the } 
culpable, ungencrous, and dangerous design. ‘No,’ } 
said I to myself, ‘if he still believes me unworthy, 
he may forget me and be happy. But if he knows 
me to be aggrieved, and not guilty, he will love me 
still, and perhaps seek me still;—end then how 
can Tbe sure that I shall be able to resist the pload- 
ings of my own heart.’ 

“"Phe first virtue is to avoid temptation; andI | 
acting on this principle, forbore to write to you 
O my beloved ‘Tylney! may L not now rejoice 
humbly over the consciousness of having done thus 
—of having distrusicd my own strength—sinee IL} 
owe perhaps to that, the support and comfort which , 
1 now feel on this, my bed of death! 

* Thave only to add, that my husband, conscious 
that I never loved bin, and suspecting that I still 
love ad you, t cult d ihie with CXCE SSIVe unkindness 3 
and that [even rejoiced in the utter destruction of 
our fortune, because it ridded me of him. I had 
been gradually dying of what is called a broken | 
heart before he left me—and the struggle is nearly? 
over. . 

* | have now unburthened iny heart, and it will 
be some comfort tome in my last moments, to | 
know that you will love, not hate my memory > 5 
butitisalso necess ry lor my peace, that yous hould 
respeet my reputation. Alone and unprotected, I ' 
cannot, Must not receive your visits, even if | were 
able; and I know you would yourself shrink from 
being the means of aspersing my hitherto unblem- 
ished fuine. We have therefore met forthe last 
time; but I saw by your manner that you had for- 3 
given iny fant, even belore you heard tiv ¢ ccul- 
pation, aud the remembrance will even to miy last 
breath, be sweet to my soul. 

* God bless you, dearest of men! Surely, sure- 
ly. the hope that we shall meet aysin, in another 
world, is not, cannot be delusion. 

Miny.” 

Reader, I did not repeat this letter to my noble 
wuditors: I only told them the heads of it; that 
was enough for them: but I did tell them how I ¢ 
acted in consequence of it I mounted my horse, © ? 
and set off instantly to ney mother, and put the let- 
ter, without speaking, into ber han 4 

She read it with t uid sul “« What would )N 
you mauve iit do” y 
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* What your heart dictates.” 
“1 understand you,” she replied. 
a few lines, she ordered the carriage. 


Then writing 


* Lord Vaurien,” said I aiter a pause, “ you re- 

rember my mother?” 

* Remember her! I should be ashamed if I did 
not remember a woman who was an honor and an 
ornament to her sex! Oh, how proud have LI and 
other young men felt, when allowed to see her to 
her carriage ; and we seemed to re spect ourselves 
for being able to feel pleasure in showing our res- 
pect to virtues like hers.” 

“Tthank you my lord,” T replied with deep emo- 
tion at this just and well-felt tribute to the worth 
“Well then, Lord 
Vaurien, this spotless and generally revered being, 


of my incomparable mother. 


undertook the care of my poor Mary; and as soon 
as we reached Clifton, she sent up the note which 
she had written to her, to prepare her for a visit 
from her. Mary, gratified beyond measure at this, 
the greatest proof which I could give her of my 
pardon and my respect, received her according to 
our utmost wishes, and complied with all my imoth. 
er desired. 

“That evening, wrapped up in blankets, and 
supported by pillows, she was conveyed to the best 
lodging in the place, and very near the Well, 
There my mother remained with her, taking on her 
the office of head nurse ; and as it was impossible 
that calumny itself could censure the woman pro. 
tected by Lady Oldworth, Mary consented to sce 
me once or twice a week in ny mother’s presence ; 
and she was evidently improved in strength, when 
the news reached us that her husband was dead. 

“ What prospects of happiness now opened upon 
me! How rapidly did Mary’s health seem to re- 
turn with hope and happiness! while my beloved 
mother enjoyed the bright prospects of her dear 
charge and of her son. 

* But one day, when Mary had seemed unusually 
well, difficulty of breathing suddenly returned, and 
even while she was echoing my words, ‘how happy 
we shall be after all our sufferings! she suddenly 
became chilled and conyulsed, and died without a 
groan.” 

Here I went into the inner apartment for a mo 
ment, to indulge unscen an emotion, which I be. 
lieved was wholly unshared. But I suspect I 
wronged Lord Vaurien, as he had betrayed once or 
twice some corresponding feelings ; and I was very 
apt to believe he sympathised with me, and had 
never loved Lady Vauricn. 

“ Now, my lord,” said I, when I returned, “I 
am come to that part of iny story which will ex- 
plain and account for my having troubled you with 
these long details. 

a Perhaps I felt this blow morc, because I had 
learned to hope ; but T had so long despaired, and 
made up my mind to the utter blight of my affee- 
tions, that I was not depressed as much as might 


Besides, I had the 


tion of knowing that my wealth had contributed 


have been expected. consola- 
all that wealth could do to the comfort of the be- 
loved being whom I had lost; that my own moth- 
er had been her nurse, her support, and her soother 
in her last illness and last moments; and above all 
I knew those moments were such as to give me 
Sull I 


had all my wonted fantasticality of fecling and 


every security that she was now happy. 


plans when distressed, and my mother wisely in- 
dulged me in it—But I see Lady Vauricen looks 


weary and impatient.” 
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“Oh dear no; I am quite interested. Pray go 
on as long as you please.” 

* One of these plans was this; im order to save 
one if not more, virtuous couple from being sacrifi- 
ced in future to the selfish designs of parents on their 
children ; to prevent such misery as my beloved 
Mary had experienced from a marriage in which 
the heart had no share, I laid by a certain sum of 
money, Which I resolved to give to the first young 
couple who sliould be unable, from poverty, to mar. 
ry for inclination; and who should also be exposed 
by the avarice of their parents, to the danger of 
forming a union odious to themselves, and hateful 
in the sight of God. 

*'The sum has now been appropriated, but not 
called for during so many years, that it is now a 
very considerable one, and large enough to portion 
off more than one bride; and I consider the money 
deposited for that purpose, as my best tribute to the 
Hear 
me then, Lord and Lady Vaurien; I repeat to you 


memory and misfortunes of my only love. 


my solemn promise to provide for three of your 
boys; but I do not aspire to be the husband of La- 
dy Mary. No, my lord, let her marry the man of 
her choice, and I will give her a sufficient dower.” 

“With all my beart!” eried Lord Vaurien engerly. 

But Lady Vaurien said, * But, sir, Mr. Merital 
has nothing !” 

* He has Lady Mary's heart, madam ; and Lam 
told that he has virtue and talents.” 

* Yes, sir, but people cannot live on them ; and 
Mary has been expensively brought up.” 

“Well, madam, Mr. Merital will, to my certain 
knowledge, be inducted in a few days toa living 
worth at least from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds 
per annum, Will that satisfy you.” 

“QO yes!—and if you will not really marry Ma- 
ry yoursell ” 


“To marry her, madam, after what I know! 


Do you think me a villain? O fy! Lady Vaurien 
I blush for you.” 

* And so do I,” said her lord; “ and I rejoice 
most heartily, in the dear girl's happy prospects. 
And how, sir, shall we show our gratitude to you?” 

“By not naming it. Yes, you can oblige me by 
simply telling Lady Mary I have made my propo- 
sals, and that they are accepted ; and leave me to 
disclose the truth to her.” 

They promised ; and as Lady Mary's accepted 
lover, | was to return to dinner. 

Certainly this was the happiest day in my life. I 
was sure of having been the meaus to crown the 
wishes of two faithful and fond hearts ; and I felt 
that I had not lived in vain. 

My next step was to call on Merital ; but, lest 1 
should not find him at home, I wrote to him a letter, 
explaining all that had passed, and engaging him 
to come that evening to Lord Vaurien’s and send 


for me out. But | fonnd him at home. However 


as I now found an unusual lack of words come over 
I dure 


say my look was ve ry extraordimary ; for he seem- 


me, I went in with the letter in my hand. 


ed not only surprised, but egitated at this unex- 
pected visit. And he was so alarmed and confused 
that he did not even ask me to sit down. 

“ Well, sir,” said I, rendered awkward by a sit- 
uation so new and so embuarressing ; “so you told 
me you were not going to be married; but I thought 
you were mistaken.” 

* How, sir! do you doubt my word ?” cried he, 
looking so fierce that I believe he forgot he had ta- 


ke al orders. 


ae ] 
“No, sir; not at all; still 1 am sure you are on 


the point of marriage.” 

“Absurd! [ thought, sir, you must know—you 
must suspect-—” 

“ T doknow, I do suspect; but I also know be- 
yond suspicion, that you are going to be married— 
and to Lady Mary Lovely.” 

“Sir!” cried Merital, turning pale ; “ this cruel 
insult—this mockery—this trifling with my feelings, 
is what I did not expect from you, sir.” 

“ You are right,” cried I; it does seem like cruel 
mockery, and I am an old fool ;—but on my word, 
I cannot act more coherently now, I am so over- 
joyed ;—but read that, and then perhaps you will 
forgive me.” 

So saying I put the letter whieh I had written 
into his band. Happy young man! how I envied 
him his feelings, and how fondly 1 remembered, 
how bitterly I regretted my poor Mary! 

Before he had read to the end, he exclaimed,— 
“This is too much, O sir!’ And rushing into the 
other room, he closed the door on him; and it was 
some minutes before he returned, and seizing my 
hand, said, “* what can I say to you, sir? How can 
I express iny gratitude ?” 

* You owe me none. I have given Lady Mary 
to you, only to get rid of her myself.” 

* low, sir!” 

“It is very true; she would have insisted on my 
marrying her, if you had _ not. She absolutely of. 
fered herself to me to get rid of Lord Lawless ; 
therefore, in self-defence, I contrived to secure her 
narriage with you.” 

° 


“ You are joking, sir.’ 


g, 
“No, Lam not; I am in earnest. She thought 
you faithless ; and, wishing to marry to avoid per. 
secution and get frou home, she wished to marry 
me instead of Lord Lawless.” 

“That I do not wonder at, sir; but I had rather 
she had married Lord Lawless, because you she 
might have learned to love.” 

Here was a compliment! And how well, in a 
few words, had this young man acquitted all his 
obligations tome! 

“TPT thank you,” suid 1; “but I must not stay 
here—come to me to-night at Lord Vaurien’s— 
and leave the rest to me.” 

I then drove home; tricd to recruit in solitude and 
meditation my disorded spirits; and having dressed 
I repaired to Lord Vaurien’s to dinner. 

But what a chill tomy warm feelings awaited me 
there; Lady Mary seemed now as averse to me as to 
Lord Lawless, and to shrink as much from a union 
with me. I felt [had not deserved this, and was an. 
gry at it; and to punish hera little, and prepare her 


aut the same time, 1 said, as I handed her down 
“ 


stairs—*“ So Mr. Merital is not going to be married?” 


And then 
poor thing, her coldness was accounted for. 


“So my sister tells me,” she replied. 


Sull, did not think Lady Mary used me well, as 
I did not provoke such coldness from her by any un- 
due exhibition of fondness ; and I blamed her per- 
haps too severely. Nor would I, after this, at all 
shorten the period of her trial and her suffering. 

At nine I was told thata gentleman desired to 
see me; and going up to Lady Mary, I told her 
that as Lord and Lady Vaurien had agreed to my 
proposals, they and I both thought that the marriage 

, 


had better take pl ice aS soon as possible. 


Lady Mary now turned very pale, and r plied in 
faltering accents, “that she saw no occasion for 


such luste ; that some mouths hence, indeed— 
































“Some months? Unkind Lady Mary! Do you 





HNN consider my age? But perhaps you wish to take 
4\) the chances of what a few months may do for me.” 
| Lady Mary was shocked; and, conscious she 
was acting ungratefully, replied, scarcely able to 
refrain from tears, ** Well, sir, in a few weeks be it 
then.” 
* [ hoped you would say days,” replied 1; and 
; so said her father and mother; but Lady Mary 
was firm. I then said, a gentleman was waiting 
below whom I wished jo introduce that evening, 
because I had resolved that he should not be pres- 
ent when the day came ; and I added, smiling, that 
if he was not allowed to be one of the principle peo- 
ple on the occasion, there should not, with my con- 
sent, be a marriage at all. 
Lord and Lady Vaurien smiled, and understood 
( me! but Lady Mary was too unhappy to notice 
much that I said. All she heard was, that I was 
going to introduce the gentleman who was to per- 
form the marriage ceremony ; and the idea of that 
was insupportable. 
I now quitted the room, and returned with Mer. 
ital. 


started forward, and then 


At sight of her lover, Lady Mary screamed, 


fainted in ber father’s 
arms; and I began to be sensible that L had beha- 
ved very foolishly, and sported with feelings that 
deserved more consideration. But Lady Mary soon 
recovered, and recevered to an almost insupportable 
sense of happiness; for all was soon explained to 
her; and the sight of the happiness which I had 
occasioned was balm of the most precious kind to 
my widowed heart. 

"To be brief. 


to marry Merital, though she refused to marry me 


Lady Mary ina few days agreed 


earlier than a few weeks; and thus she utterly 
knocked down the fabric of vanity in me which she 


liad built up; and she continues to look, and to be 





| so happy in her marriage, that I have in vain ex- 

pected her to smooth down the raffled plumes of my 
Mr. ‘Tresgothic, that 
you would but have married me yourse| 


self-love by saying,— Oh! 
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As Barry Gray, seated in his easy chair the other 


HIOME., 


night was thinking and conning over in his mind 


wherewith to write upon—while wild forms and 
fantastic shapes, were dancing ai d whirling on the 
wall, caused by the dying blaze ef the pine knot, 


which was wailing its life-being out, in the barred 


grate, throwing ever and anon, sparks of fire into 


: > at iD “ 
the darkness of the room, causing old Rover, who 


lie by his side to growl a short defiance at its darin 


with his fect a la Yankee raised toa level with his 


head, a choice * Norma,” between his lips—vanish- 


ing into quiet smoke—like fairy castles in the air. 


| Thus sat Barry, 
Thinking 
Whi * ry W li king 
Fancy unto fancy kit 
i Si 
rentle 


When suddenly at the door he heard a 


? tap, and thinking it could be naught but Kat 


g P he answered not, but soon it came again, and 
. 


now it was a double rap, and not as then a single 


knocking off the ashes from his segar 


‘ tap. So 
, and placing jauntily upon his he id, a velvet cap— 
Y which by the a Valentine from Lucy— 


by Was 
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and elevating his * members,” rather more to an 
angle of forty five, he bade him enter. It was a 
gentleman in black—from head to foot he hada 
very neat appearance, a cane he carried in his 
hand, and swung with careless grace and in the 
dim light he fancied it was something else and that 
he was “ the gentleman in black.” But when he 
spoke his terror straightway vanished. His voice 
had a peculiar sweetness in its tone, while his words 
fell with oily smoothness from his chiseled lips. 
‘Thus did he speak; ** My name is Stephen. I 
am the keeper of the city’s books and records— 
looking over the Council book, I came across these 
papers, hidden among the ancient leaves, and 
knowing you to be one who delighteth in antiqui- 
ties, in musty parchments and in lettered rolls, I 
brought you these, ‘twere good I think that you 


should publish them.” Tle pleading the lateness 
Quickly hghting 


acandle and drawing too the outward blinds, he 


of the hour, then took his leave. 


did pore with eager eye over this mysterious pack- 
age. Within it was a letter which read as follows. 
* To die is the act of sinking into futurity, and 
shall 


before these words shall be read by man, I 


have sunk into that future. Long have I lived, 
long have I mingled with the fathers of the city, 
spoken in their councils, and listened to their words 
of wisdom. My life is running swiftly to the sea 
of Eternity, but I cannot pass away without leaving 
this record behind, “tis a picture of other days and 
may serve asa chronicle in days to come. So 
it be. 


mote 

The Chronicle bore the marks of extreme age, 
and probably was written many years ago. Some 
parts were effaced by the hand of time, and others 
were blotted out evidently by the writer himself.— 
But Barry has after much trouble, succeeded in 


} 


making it presentable to the public, and he hopes 
that it will be read with pleasure. 

CHRONICLE. 
ed ys, that Robert 


held couneil with the people, whereby 


Now it came to pass in tho 
the ruler, 
they might cause the river, which was a mighty 


stream, to be unlocked from its barriers, for behold 
it was fast bound as if with cluins, so that no boat 
could come unto the city. 


Now ' 


physic 


Robert who was a wise man and a great 
in, and was moreover well-beloved by the 
people—felt in his heart much sorrow, for 
that his people wished to journey unto the great 
city, which was the distance of a night's travel, so 
that they night 


ect cood milts to sell unto the in- 


habitants, and as the ice was stubborn, aye, even 


very : he had called together the chic! dealers in 
the city -£0 to provide means whereby lucy inivit 
act against this creat evil. 

Schold among the multitude w one Jame 
surnumed th ( int now the Count was a 
builder of carriage ind wien i V ced toward 
spring and he | y on his hands,.he wished 
i end the to the great ¢ t t tl couk 
hot So J es tue count spake to the multituc 


and said unto them; “ Why stand we he 


why dig we nota tunnel under the hills and vatleys 
even unto the great city ; then can we alway puss 
and repass as we please.” But Henry surnamed, 
Hlarry a dealer in teas, and 1 over a pleasant 
man, and one in eood repute, answe ! uid; 
* Not so, lest we expend ou iS and tir V 
coine to nau it wr Vv tw t tly intil the 

e di ves Chen the urmured ex- 
eeedi vy, and David, a1 i » dealt roceries 
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said ; *‘ Why should we wait, behold our brothers, 
the Pough 
we, see how they go unto the great city.” 





ieves, wait not, are they better than 
Then 
Hiram, a bachelor and a graye nan—said ; ** oh! 
why ye married men, come ye here; go home to 
your wives, and bid them unloose their tongues, 
and to blow ye straightway tothe great city.” 
Then was there laughter among the multitude, but 
Hiram’s face was stern. Then William,surnamed 
the Doctor, a great extractor of jokes, and drawer 
of smiles, and moreover a mighty wag, said; ** why 
go we not, to our loved ruler, whom we know to be 
a mighty physician and ask of him, saying, give 
unto us, thy people, some of thy pills, that we may 


give them unto the river so that it may be sickened, 


and on the morrow will the river be clear.’ Then 
there was much rejoicing among the people, and a 


show of holding up of hands. But Wallace, a 
dealer in precious stones, one whom the maidens 
looked upon with tender eyes, and who moreover 
was an unmarried man, spuke saying; “ Be it 
known to ye oh! people; that wien Cyrus, a 
goodly man was ruler over us, it came to pass that 
there was much trouble in the Camp, and behold Cy- 
rus, gathered us together, even as a hen gathereth 
together her chickens, and formed us straightway 
into compunies.—Now call we together these com- 
panies, armed and equipped as the Jaw directs, and 
we wil charge upon this mighty river, and subdue 
it, and scatter the ice, even us Pharoali’s hosts were 
seattered.” Then were there shouts among the 
people and the crowd reeled to and fro like the 
waves of the sea. ‘Then spoke Sylvester a book 


} 


worm and said, “* Yea; will we even do as Wal- 


lace says; for behold, now have the ‘Trade Sales 
” 


commenced in the great City, and I must be there. 


But one James, a scribe, said ; “let us first try 


d ik ury, 


and Ezra, and Stephen, and Rodolphus, our brother 


gentle means, call we upon Cuspar, ar 


! ' 
them speak mighty 


und pour upon it a streas 


scribes, and bid unto this 


river, words of wisdom, i 


of cloquence, that will dissolve the ice even as their 
y' ; 2a 


M Artin, an cccentric lawgivei and queer pecnius, 


speech draweth tears from wouian’s « 


sald ; ‘that better it were if all the Jemules great 
and sinall, old and young, within the city’s bounds, 
collected together on the frozen river and tu the 


sound of tiuibrel, and ong, dunced until the ice 


sank beneath their weight, then would we kill two 


birds with one stone, as two great evils would be 
don away With at once.’ But there Was mur. 
murines among the popula¢ is they said one to 


another, ** how would we do without our wives, to 


mend the rents in our garments.” Then was there 
a pause.—Till Silas, a in of goodly traits, and 
one who dealt in cloths, suid; “ That the time was 
not fur distant. » with the speed of lightning 
would we pass to the great cily ; aye, even in the 

lorl Space ¢ I hou ‘Thea was there 
MULTLCY i ong tl j pie, d Dank cried aloud 
ina tone of derision, ** Oh! why 4 Wise men3 
put ye not on seven igue boots, und wend your 
Way tot great city, Jor I say unto you that who- 
§ ver ( you shail put them on, shall even 
mud ii ih otra > And be ia now it ¢ c to 
pass that while they were thus tal r,meoht fell 
upon the « \ 1a i | to di rse 
each i 7 to li 1 iif i vere h 
oOuve pi { ind ou ( © Keeper, pro. 
claimed t i t i t t i 
cy ip} I thi i id gp i 
the lo ia | ae I t 1a jt 

» > 
. 
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good for man to be abroad.” So quict rested on 
the city, as the ice rested on the waters, and night 


Here ends the first chronicle, but whether the good 
people, ever got to the great city, Barry cannot tell 
and thus are we left in doubt. Barry is very busy 
in rendering into plain English the second chron- 


icle, which he hopes soon to present to his kind 
readers. Barry Gray. 
March, 1847. 
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A SERMON. 
BY PROTEUS. 


“In the morning behold it was Leah!" Gen, xxix, 25. 


Wuo can imagine the consternation of the pa- 
triarch, at this unexpected discovery! When, in. 
stead of the beautiful Rachel, for whom he had en- 
dured seven years laborious servitude, he found 
himself irrevocably united to the blear-eyed Leah! 
In all the former embarassing situations of life, he 
had managed by art or ingenuity, to extricate him- 
But here there 
The mother, whose skillful cunning might possibly 


self with profit. was no escape. 
have assisted him was far, faraway ; alone, and ina 
strange country, he found liimself completely in the 
power of the treachcrous Laban, who had design- 
edly imposed on him in the most cruel manner— 
Ah! Could the injured Esau but have seen him at 
this trying moment, could he have witnessed the 
convulsive start, and heard the bitter groan of an- 
guish that escaped him, as his first glance rested 
on the features of his companion, he would have 
cast away all anger from his bosom, and freely 
Yes, Jacob: 


isno mistake, ’tis Leah, and not Rachel! Thou 


forgiven his ambitious brother. there 
needest not pass thy hand across thy brow, or rub 
thine eyes as if their vision was imperfect ; ’tis 
Leah, and none other! Thou art the dupe of the 
designing Laban! Thou who didst defraud thine 
elder brother, in the matter of the birthright, and 
deceive thy experienced father in the case of the 


blessing : 


=? 


thou art now over-matched, in the person 
of thy kinsman. What were the emotions of the 
astonished bridegroom on this eventful morning, I 
will not even atfempt to describe. 

Picture them in your mind’s eye, you who can ; 
but mortal pen cannot portray them, nor mortal 
tongue find language to express them! Neither is 
it important that they should. 

With the dead in Macpelah, we have nothing 
to do, save gathering instruction from their much 
experience. For our own benefit then it becomes us 
to inquire, what was the sin, that drew down on the 
patriarch the signal punishment we have been con- 
templating, It was neither the circumstance of the 
birthright, or the blessing, else had he tasted through 
them the bitter fruitsof crime. But lis going abroad 
into a strang¢ country, and taking a wife from out 
thereof, (thercby casting reproach upon the daugh- 
ters of his own land,) was probably the sole and 
only cause of the strange punishment which followed 


II id he 


been content with the modest simplicity and un- 


him during the greater portion of his life. 


affected demeanor of the damsels of bis own coun- 


try and taken a wile out from among ¢ hem, all his 
? calamities had been spared him ; and he had never 
i tasted the bitter fruits of female jf lousy. or do- 


mestic bickerings; But no this would not satisfy 
| his ambitious desires! ‘he heir apparent to the il- 


lustrious house of Abraham, the son of the opulent 
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Isaac, (the greatness of whose flocks and possess- 
ions caused him to be envied of the Philistines) 
disdained an alliance with his humble neighbors, 
he must needs journey into a foreign realm, and 
unite himself to the family of the aristocratic Laban. 
No doubt he anticipated returning in all the pomp 
and magnificence of wealth, to his native land ; 
dazzling the eyes of his early associates with the 
beauty of his wife, the splendor of his retinue, the 
greatness of his possession; thus triumphing still 
farther over his unambitious brother, whose humble 
aspirations, neither looked or longed for any ad- 
vancement through the instrumentality of a wife. 
But mark the consequences of his ambition ; for 
“behold it was Leah,” and “ he hated her.” 

The history of Jacob is recorded for our instruc- 
tion, and I should ill discharge my duty to my 
flock did I not endeavor to impress it on your minds 
that you disregard it not. Go not like him into a 
far country to choose to yourselves help-meets from 
out thereof; lest like him you be deceived and find 
too late, that it is Leah, where you supposed it was 


Rachel. 


this enlightened age, there could actually occur 


I do not mean to be understood that in 


such a personal change, as in the case of poor 
Jacob; for as blind as the “little god” makes his 
votaries, he would hardly attempt to dupe them in 
that manner. Bat I mean that in temper, habits, 
and disposition you may be as greatly disappointed 
as was the patriarch of old. 

Do not suppose me, as speaking aught against 


In 


whatever situation of life they may be placed, I 


female excellence, or even female perfection. 


reverence them as the better half of creation, not- 
withstanding the fact, that “man was made buta 
little lower than the angels,” yet without reflecting 
the least to their disadvantage, I may safely affirm 
that they were created as ministers, or rather 
dispensers of the storms as well as the sunshine of 
life; and who does not know that however arduous 
the task, they shrink not froma faithful discharge 
of erery duty assigned them! Who has not felt 
that in woman’s hands is held almost the destiny of 
man; that itis she, who cheers or disheartens him in 
his earthly pilgrimage; and that her favor is the 
sure and only passport to a peaceful, prosperous and 
How important then, to the 
! His all of 


earthly bliss restson that one sclection; and here 


happy life below. 


young man, is the choice of a wile 


again would I enjoin it upon you, that you make 
that selection at home. Not that there is no worth 


in forcign females: they are the excellent of the 


earth under whatever sun they may be: but those 


from abroad belong not properly to you. They 
were made to become wives unto the men of their 
own land, and the stranger who should attempt to 


allure them away, should be regarded as a traitor 
to his own country, and a robber of another! Besides 
thei who are reared 


those of in your immediate 


vicmity, are educated with habits, dispositions and 


tustes, 


more likely to assimilate with your own; 
important items necessary to ensure lasting felicity 


Leah without doubt, was 


in the connubial state. 
a very amiable woman, and had she been matched 
with one of her own country, it had never been re- 
Jacob, that he 


And why? simply because their mode of life and 


corded of him as ol hated her.’ 


education had been the same: he would have been 
! 


so constituted as to relish her perfections, and dis- 


cover beauty in her person, and soul gushing even 


fre 


' 


il hie r bh ireye. 
I say, let not 


‘Therefore young men to you 


your desires “‘ like the eyes of the 
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' fool rove unto the ends of the earth,” but centre in 
the home circle of which you are members, and J 


take to yourselves wives from out thereof: so shall 
the land rise up and call you blessed, and the ob. 
jectof the preacher be fully accomplished.—So 
mote it be. 

March, 1847. 





SARS SCSBSLHAAAES, 


LEARNING. 

Very often a knowledge of words and an igno- 
rance of things ; a common act of memory, which 
may be exercised without common sense. A mere 
scholar is generally known by his unacquaintance 
with everything but languages, which have so filled 
his head that they have left room for nothing else. 
He mistakes the steps for the temple of Minerva ; 
the shrine for the goddess herself ; and is as proud 
of his mind’s empty purse, as if there were money 
in it ! Pedantry’s jargon will no more improve our 
understandings than the importunate clink of a 
smoke-jack, will fill our bellies. ‘The elaborate tri. 
flings of scholiasts and commentators, the jingling 
sophistries of logic, and what has been technically 
termed the learning of the schools all of which were 
so many antidotes to sound sense and reflection, 
may well be thrown overboard when many a meimn- 
ber of our Mechanics’ Institutes, possess useful 
knowledge that might puzzle a whole convent of 
college monks. 

Of all learning the most difficult departinent is to 
unlearn. Drawing a mistake or prejudice out of 
the head is as painful as drawing a tooth and the 
patient never thanks the operator for the * demptus 
per vim me ntisvratissimus crror.’ Noman tikes 
to admit that his favouriteopinion (perhaps the only 
child of his mind and cherished accordingly) is an 


illegitimate one. Slugyish intellects are ever the 


most obstinate for that which it has cost us much 
to acquire, it cost us much to give up; and the 
older we get, the more tenaciously we cling to our 
errors, as those weeds are most difficult to eradicate 
that have had the longest tine to root themselves. 
Ilarvey could find no physican, turned of forty, 
Num. 


bers of these quadragenarian owls are now to be 


who would admit the circulationof the blood. 


found in every profession while we have Jesuits 
enough of all ages who sigh for the suppresed In. 
quisition whenever a political or religious Galileo 
promulgates any truth that threatens to interfere 
with established falschood. ‘These buzzards have 
yet to acquire the most useful of all learning—that 
of unlearning. 
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THE MAN OF LEISURE—EFFECTS 


PROCRASTINATION, 


OF 


** You'll please not to forget to ask the place for 
me, sir,” said a pale blue.eyed boy, as he brushed 
the coat of the rich man of leisure at his lodgings. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Inklin, ** I will be go- 
ing that way ina day or two.” 


* Did you ask 


for the place for m« yesterday 


said the boy on the following day, with quivering 
lips, as he pe rformed the same office. 


” No,” 


will to-day by 


was the answer, “I was busy, 


but I 


* Heaven help my poor mother,” murmured the 


poor boy, gazing listlessly on the cent Mr. Inklin 


placed in his hand. 


The boy went home. ran to the hungry 
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children with a loafof bread he had earned by 
brushing the gentleman’s coat at the hotel. ‘They 
shouted with joy, and his mother held out her hand 
for a portion, while a smile flitted across her face. 

* Mother, dear,” said the boy, ‘ Mr. Inklin 
thinks he can get a place for me, and I shall have 
three mealsa day ; only think, mother, three meals 
and it won't take three minutes to run home and 
share it with you.” 

The morning came, and the pale boy’s voice 
trembled with eagerness as he asked Mr. Inklin if 
he had obtained the place for him. 

** Not yet,” said the man of leisure, “ but there 
is time enough.” 

‘The cent that morning was wet with tears. 

Another morning arrived. 

“It is very thoughtless in the boy to be here so 
late,” said Mr. Inklin. 


coat.” 


* Not a soul to brush my 


The child came at length, with his face swollen 
with weeping. 

“1 am sorry to disappoint you,” said the man 
of leisure, “but the place in Mr. B.’s store was 
taken up yesterday.” 

he boy stopped brushing and burst afresh into 
tears. ‘I don't care now,” said he, sobbing, ** we 
may as well starve—mother is dead !” 

The man of leisure was shocked, and he gave 
the pale boy a dollar ! 

Mr. Inklin was taken ill. He often said that he 
thought religion might do him good, and lic meant 
to look into it. An anxious friend brought a cler- 
gyman with him. He spoke tenderly, but serious- 
ly to the sufferer, of eternal truth. 

** Call 


‘and we will talk about these matters.” 


to-morrow,” said the man of leisure, 
That night the man of leisure died! 

aD © Coot 
ANIMAL INS'TINCT. 


‘Tue exertion of mental power without the exer- 


cises of reason or deliberation :—the implanted 
principle that determines the will of brutes, and is 
generally limited to the great objects of nature— 
self-preservation, the procurement of food, and the 
continuance of the species. An intelligent being, 


having a motive in view for the performance of any 


( particular operation will set @bout it either similarly 


to others or in a different mode according to cir- 
cumstances, his views and powers of action being 
almost infinitely varied ; bat irrational beings never 
deviate from the instinets with which they are born 
and which are adapted to their particular economy. 
Hence animals are stationary, while man is progres- 
sive. Beavers construct their habitations, birds 
their nest, bees their hive, and the spider his web, 
with an admirable ingenuity ; but the most saga- 
cious of them cannot apply their skill to purposes 
beyond the sphere of their particular wants nor do 
any of them iniprove in the smallest degree on their 
predecessors. Exactly as they respectively built 
at the time of creation so will they continue to 
build unto the end of the world. ‘To illustrate the 
contrary tendency and the progressiveness of man 
in his habitations we should compare a Hottentot’s 
Kraal with St. Peter's or St. Paul's. 
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? THE WIFE'S COMMANDMENTS. 
+ 


P 1. Tov shalt have no other wife but me. 

f 2. Thou shalt not take into thy house any beau- 
A tiful brazen image of a servant girl, to bow down 
to her and serve her ; for I am a jealous wile, visi- 


ting, &c. 
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3. Thou shalt not take the name of thy wife in 
vain. 

4. Remember thy wife to keep her respectably. 

5. Honor thy wife's father and mother. 

6. ‘Thou shalt not fret. 

7. Thou shalt not find fault with thy dinner. 

8. ‘Thou shalt not chew tobacco. 

9. ‘Thou shalt not be behind thy neighbour. 

10. Thou shalt not 
shalt not covet the tavern-keeper’s rum, nor his 


visit the rum-tayvern ; thou 


brandy, nor his gin, nor his whiskey, nor his wine, 
nor his beer, nor anything that is behind the bar of 
the rumseller. 

11. Thou shalt not visit the Billiard Hall, 
neither for worshiping in the dance, nor the heaps 
of money that lies on tie table. 

And the twelfth Commandment is, Thou shalt 
not stay out later than 9 o'clock at night. 

—=td 6 Gt — 
MARTYR. 

Manrryr that which all religions have furnished 
in about equal proportions so much easier is it to 
die for religion than to live for it. Our high church 
conservatives ery out, witha lusty voice, * Touch 
not that which has been cemented by the blood of 
the holy martyrs!” Why these very martyrs whose 
devotedness proves nothing but their sincerity, died 
in the cause of reform; and yet their example is 
cited as a warning against it ! if their blood appeal 
to us at all it may rather be supposed to cry out 
against the monstrous abuses of that Christianity, 


for whose cause they become martyrs 





A VERY DEFINITE CREED. 
A GENTLEMAN Wishing to discover the religion of 


his Irish guide 


inquired ; 

“ Put, what is your belief ?”? To which he re- 
plied— 

“ Wisha, thin, yer honor, but I’m of my land. 
lady’s belief.” 

* What's that, Pat ?” 

* Wisha, and I'll tell you—I owe her five and a 
half year’s rent, and she belicves [ll never pay her 
and that’s my belief too.” 

— 0 29) ¢ Ceo — 
STREET COLLOQUY. 


“ Goop morning, Mr. Smith on the sick list to 


day ?” 

* Yes, sir; got the ague.” 

** Do you ever shake ?” 

‘ Yes, shake like thunder.” 

“ Wh do you shake again ? 


“ Don't say when—shake every day.—Whiy do 


you ask ?” 

* Oh, nothing in particular—only I tho’t if you 
shook so bad. I'd stand by and see if you wouldn't 
shake the fifteen dollars out of your pocket which 
you have owed me so long.” 

Mr. Sinith sloped. 
wr) ¢ Sto 


yourself, for fear 
‘“ Why,” ask 
« docs not jealousy which is born 


TD, 


found an answer to this que stion had he re flected 


Jeatousy.—Tormenting you 


should be tormented by another. 


Rochefouecauld, 


with love, always die with it would have 


that self-love never dies. Jealousy is the greatest 


of misfortunes, and excites the least pity. 
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Sir Wavrer Scovrt tells a stor 


who, uritated at some musconduct of his 
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said: “ John, either you or I must quit this house.” 
‘Vera weel, sir,” suid John, ™ where will your 


honor be ganging to ?” 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Witn the 13th No. closed the Subscription of a large num 
We send this No. to all, 


inform us, as this will be the 


ber of our Subscribers. and those 


wishing to continue, will please 
last sent to them, until heard from. 
——+==D + C= 
PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINE, 
We have just re 
phy of Medicine,’ 


ceived anew work entitled “ The Philoso 
’—Author, Dr. R. B. Doolittle, of Hudson, 
who has lately rendered himse If quite conspicuous, byt dopting 
This 
work is the first attempt of the kind to introduce Chemical 
Philosophy into Medicine, 
Life, Death, Dises 
Botanical and 


a method of his own which is eminently successful. 


in orderto explain Organization, 
ise, and the qualities of various Medicines, 
Mineral, with their mode of operation on the 

Hitherto the Artof Healing has been chiefly 
Medicine, but 
The book prevents 


Hluman System 


conjectured especially the operation of this 


work substitutes real fact for Theory. 


from being imposed upon by Quacks or Quack Spec 
Desruelles of 


ilays of Philadelphia, some of the 


any one 


ities. It in unison with France, Guthrie of 
nd, and Dr. 


most eminent men in the profession, ce precates the use of mer 


Engla [sanc 


cury as aremedy, not only in one disease butall. The author 


very siutistactorily tl 


shows at this most pernicious metal is one 
of the chief causes of Scrofula, Liver Complaint, Consumption 
Palsy, and ae 
If this 


done ne more than 


of the Lungs, Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, 


tually renders the Human Family a race of invalids. 
be true. we conceive the author has his 


duty in making it known to a long suffering community, and 


his book should be extensively circulated. It will unques 


tionably prevent much (now produced) misery. The author 


has frequently contributed essays and poetry, to our Periodi 


caland we wi h him every success in this endeavor to benefit 


his countrymen. The book is in a neat duodecimo forin, and 
is printed in good style and paper by Bryan and Moores, of 
For sale by Ge 


this city. yee Clare, Price One Dollar, bound 


any one of the Recipes, are worth the money, and we think 


hould be in every family. 
3 residing at a distance from this city, wishing a 


copy of the above work, can have it sent to them by mail, by 


enclosing One Dollar, addressed to the publisher of this Paper, 
orto the Author Postage for any distance, 9 Cents. 
— 9 @ Cho — 
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3d inst, by the Rev. Mr. 
, Esq s Harriet W. Whiting. 

24th ult ythe Rev. C. Van Zandt, Mr. Wm 


Dana, George 





Henry 


Ten Broeck, of Hudson, to Miss Jane Evarts, daughter of 
Jacob C. Evarts, of Kinderhook 

At Stayvesant Falls, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
Wino. S. Pal of New Baltimore, to Miss Angeline Palmer, 
ot Pluyve t 
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DEATHS. 

In this citv, on the &th inst. Randle C. son of Henry and 
Biien Jane Hat 111 ths, and 2d 

4) +) t. Julia, d giterol Altred and Sarah Rhodes, 

; 

Ont 15 ft f t Dorens, wife 
of Henry fl of 

On the Rth of Co 1, Miss Caroline Z. daughter 

\l ] ( ‘ 1m ye amd 7 month 

Int t-on the 1 ult. at the re nee of her father, Dr 
E. BLP v, Mrs. Car Kiersted, aged 30 year 

l \ 1, « the 2d inst. Mary, v ow ot 
1) ‘ ft of t la The HW f ; 

In k, « att t.P “ ! 

B. Folger, ag . , 

In New-Y: on t I V 
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; LIFE. 

5 How short is life, how very few, 
Are all the days of man; 

4 They vanish like the morning dew, 
5 And Life is but a span. 


Life's like a fresh and blooming flower— 
W hat beauties from it rise! 
How splendid now ! but in an hour, 


It withers, droops and dies. 


When, to the heights of sought-for fame, 


Ambitious man doth rise, 
He stretches furth his hand, to claim 


5 rr} , 
The treasure, and he dies. 


When having passed through troubled seas, 
For wealth —he proudly cries, 


" ) 


I've enough, now take thy ease," 


6 Sond 
4 Boul 


5 Hi soul departs—A/ aics. 


? Yes Life is short, the longest hour, 
That she doth e’er afford 
Is brie f. fur soon Death's iron power, 


Will loose the * 


” 


silvery chord 


> Soon will he crush the “ golden bowl,” 
) The “ pitcher” soon will be 

* Broke at the fountain,”’ and the soul, i 

Fly to Eternity. 

Schenectady, 1847. SaMUEL. 
— +) @ Cato — 
Forthe Rural Repusitory. 
The following lines were addressed to Mrs on the 


death of her youngest and only daughter, who died afew years 


after her sister—both of Cons 





BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Maria, in thy youth's young day, 
I knew thee, when 
When children, in our hour 


We deemed our morn would s¢ 


hy sky was bright; 





of play, 
> no night. 
, Isaw thee atthe altar stand, 

A fair young bride with pensive brow, 
Beheld thee yield thy heart and band, 


To him whotruly loves thee now 
I thee behe] a 

L ve ly as summ 
Whe 


Tears, bright as those that dimmed thine eve. 


In after years 


revening s cy, 


1 from the dewy earth distilled 


Like pearls I've se 
‘ A joyous band of ch ldren dear; 


, They we 


nround thee cling 


re thy h 


5 And God has 


urt’s pure offering, 


claimed the giftsiucere 


1 that bright chain was broke 


> We met wh 
Thy pearls, one, two 


Thy spirit q 


I counted gone— 
troke 


alone.’ 


imiled beneuth the 


} | 
Aud felt like one “ that’s al ’ 

Maria di 
; * Blest is the m 


When thou'rt from eve 


Then thou wilt praise 


ry trial f l, 
a faithful God. 
> Hope even here with hallowed light 


Marin. when J lenarned= at " 


billows cease to rol 


Thy youngest, deurest, brightest gem, 


Now from the parent ste 
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She, who was here, their diadem, 


Is now a star in yonder heaven. 


Stricken—and scathed—I see thy form, 


Smitten, as by Lhe light Mug riven; 
Bend low, before the howling storm, 
And thy frail bark by tempests driven 
But mourn not, mother of the dead— 
Thou morher of an angel child, 
List—and thoul’t hear her gentle tread 


Fast hastening from this desert wild. 


Behold her stand triumphant high, 


Transcendant in ber robes of ight; 
Arou id 
And see 
Bright seraphs spread their fulded wings, 


While one far swifter tha 


—~she casts her wonderi 


g eye, 


upon a dazzling height— 


the rest, 
Rushes—around her closely clings, 


And folds her to her h ippy breast. 


Now cans't thou longer mourn my fiiend ? 


Helen, and Aun Muria meet, 


While pro-trute at their Savior's feet 
There 
When life’ 


There is no sigh—n UronKe i inmt-— 


thou wilt meet them, ne'er to part, 


s short feverish dream is o'er; 


On Canaan's unb u | «hore 
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AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 


BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 
Tue flowers are dead ! 


There were gay tribes of 


Them. here on the mountain's side, and by the 
River's brink, which used to nod and Llush 

To the slight whispering of the su 

Wind, through a® the golden day. The bee and 
Sutt rfly did navug!it but revel in their 


Sweetness, and fur me who souglit them in their 
Fragrant homes, they ever wore veet Friend hip's 
Pla t l g ‘ 1 ust 

! } ‘ 
Plowe e alitha owr t »f } 





They had sta ye ! lefttheir withered 
. as to be in th oid WoO stern preach 
Oi deca 


Ho! butterfly with golden 
Wings edged round with black! art thou still here 
, ? 
A denizen 
' , 


"Mid the pate brown leave 


Wind, whi 


flitsu guyly 


Doth 1 


of those old 


How can you 
ot the autumn 


h runs along the to 


Pines, with such a murmuring s gh, warn thee 
Of Death? I see you dus gay reve f 
The + I j t like } t “ rad on 


Me lose behind the f which guards the field 
Of ripened maize, wl withered blades rustle 
In every breath, tl couutry houl-ho 

Stands, and loud the laughter of the | ened 
Childre ring, while "neath t t they seck for 
Nut mat rt i mi t he therny sheaths They 
Dr tof the cares which wait on coming 
Yeurs, and “ignorl ewilhithemi nil P Hlow 
Ol e pict fy i le f with 

It uli 4 ’ forth 

At y's b t rat mid 

Point ht sa iver U youthful 

sou Vin nay ol ure, bu n r in quite 


I ! t < 

Fading f yea I! 

"The ! 1 h of ht | nile 

When but afew di b ! e st a, g through 

The murky skies above? They a 

Phe true Pi sop Lal ex l 

(Clouds throw but fai i ‘ t r souls 
Vet 

i ] ind rfors { rites — 

| | rT oO wy ests are 

Vacant iu the hollows of the tr ind 

"Mid the shrubs w h grow along the m hy 

B rs ol e stream 
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Be wise, ob heart! be 
Wise in time! Thus shall the friends, who greet thee /I 
Now in Life's fresh Spring, be swept away by yi \ 
Time's rough winds, until, if“ three score years and I 
Ten” 


And weep as now you mourn the Summer flowers. 


are portioned thee, thou shalt stand up, 


The brows all sunsbine, and the tones all love, 
Which greet thee now, will be to thee like the 
Hushed music of the forest birds. Make 
Wise deposites of thy happiness for future 
Years. 
Hoards his gems and gold, and find companionship 
In ev 


S 


"Treasure up knowledge as the miser 
ry furm which goodness wears. Court the 
ty of virtuous deeds, and win the inward 


Sunlight which they bring. Then shalt thou never 


Be alone sright forms, like those the Savior 
Saw to his distress upon the mountain 

Wild, shall cheer thy loveliest hour, and leave 
A signet of sweet peace upon thy brow, 
Which neither Age, nor Death can steal away. 


Columbus, Ga. 1847. 
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TUE COMING OF SPRING. 

BY ISAAC COBB. 
Tuk tempests may rage, and the snow may descend, 


Yet Wint 
Thy locks are hto blend 


too hoary old monar 
With the curls of the princess who comes o'er the i, 


r thou hast but a short time to reign, 


Her breath wil! demolish thy fortified towers, 
‘Thy mountains and grand superstructures of snow; 
She comes to arrange a purterre for the flowers, 


And bid the bright streams from their prisons to flow. 


for we fain would behold, 


Oh, cou lovely Spr a! 
es that attend as thy train 
The time when the leaves of the trees shall unfold, 
And Sylvan rejoice in his glory again. 


Thy coming, the sick and desponding will bail, 


hall smile onthe work of thy hand, 


ill resound through the vale, 





And the voi e of the turtle be heard in our Sand.” 

Gorham, Me. 184i 
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